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THE HAYDN YEAR 





Joseph Haydn, 1732-1809 

Celebrations in connection with the 150th anniversary 
f Joseph Haydn’s birth will start on March 30, 1959 in 
Eisenstadt, capital of Austria’s Burgenland. The composer 
spent his most productive years in this town in the employ 
of Count Esterhazy. His famous oratorio The Creation will 
te performed in the town’s church, Haydn’s burial place, on 
March 31. The official ceremony will be held in the old 
Esterhazy castle where many of Haydn’s works were per 
for the first time. 
Vienna also plans several concerts in the master’s 
tehory. The house in Rohrau in which Haydn was born has 
renovated and will be dedicated as a federal shrine on 
May 31. An exhibition ‘‘Haydn and His Time’’ will open 
May 23 in Petronell castle near Vienna. (See also page 6) 


APROGRAM FOR AUSTRIA’S NUCLEAR RESEARCH 
Following the recent discussions of the Austrian cabi- 
Nt concerning atomic research, the Austrian Research So- 















(Continued on page 2) 
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BRIEF CAMPAIGN TO PREPARE FOR MAY ELECTIONS 
May 10 has now been definitely established as the date 
for Austria’s next parliamentary elections, which will be 
accompanied by Land-elections in Lower Austria and Salz- 
burg. The election campaign will start after Easter and will 
thus be comparatively brief. These are the parties which will 
test their strength at the polls: 
(Results of the elections of May 13, 1956) 


Votes % of Total Seats in 
Parliament 
People’s party* 2,000 ,086 46.2 82 
Socialist party* 1,873,250 43.3 714 
Freedom party 283,713 6.5 6 
Communist party 145,432 3.3 3 


*Government coalition 1945 — 59. 


PEACE PRIZE AWARDED TO SCHAERF 

President Adolf Schaerf has been awarded the ‘‘Spaak 
Peace Prize’’ by the Paul Henry Spaak Foundation in Brus- 
sels, in recognition of his efforts on behalf of world peace. 
President Schaerf accepted the prize at a Brussels ceremony, 
held under the chairmanship of the former Belgian Prime 
Minister and present NATO-Secretary General. 


PRESIDENT SCHAERF'’S VISITS ABROAD POSTPONED 

In messages to King Gustav IV. Adolf of Sweden, Presi- 
Kekkonen of Finland and President Voroshilov of the USSR, 
Austrian President Dr. Schaerf expressed his regrets at the 
postponement of the state visits to their countries envisaged 
for May and June this year; the elections of May 10 — origi- 
nally scheduled for Fall 1959 — and the subsequent task of 
forming a new government necessitate his continued presence 
in the country, the President explained. 


*“SELF-DETERMINATION IGNORED IN SOUTH TYROL” 

Bruno Kreisky, State Secretary at the Austrian Foreign 
Office, said in a recent lecture that the decision to assign 
the South Tyrol to Italy in 1918 was made for purely stra- 
tegic reasons; the right of self-determination of the South 
Tyrolian population was ignored. 

Only in a more relaxed atmosphere will it be possible to 
improve the condition of the South Tyrolian population, the 
Secretary said; ‘‘it is no more than natural that we Austrians 
should harbor some bitter feelings regarding this loss. 
After world war two we had hoped for a more equitable so- 
lution, but were disappointed again. Finally, we hoped that 
the Gruber-DeGasperi Agreement would bring the South Ty- 
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rolians the basic rights and privileges of an ethnic minority — 
some form of autonomy — but this too was denied. Where will 
this policy lead? Will none learn from the lessons of history? 
Must conflicts be allowed to fester for years before a reason- 
able solution can be reached? Should not the Cyprus problem 
and its solution serve both as a warning and as a lesson?’’ 


Nuclear Research (Continued from page 1) 

ciety for Atomic Energy announced that Government aid will 
be forthcoming. The Society recommended Austrian parti- 
cipation in the British pilot project ‘‘Dragon’’ as well as 
participation in a trip of OEEC experts arranged to study 
United States installations for the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

Government proposals for measures to aid the Society 
and for Austria’s participation in European projects, and the 
safety control body of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
will soon become effective. The most important point in 
the entire program was the basic agreement in the cabinet 
on the research aid measure and on participation in joint 
European efforts. 

The Dragon project is a research reactor of the so-called 
high temperature, gas-cooled type (Zenith type) which is now 
under construction in Winfrith-Heath and which will become 
operative during the summer of 1959. This reactor is to test 
the qualities of given materials under high temperatures and 
nuclear energy bombardment. It is to serve civilian use of 
nuclear energy exclusively. All OEEC states are partici- 
pating in this project. They will be entitled to use the ex- 
periences gathered in the tests for exploitation in their own 
nuclear power stations. 

The work connected with this project is estimated to 
last about five years. Austria’s participation would cost 
about 30 million schillings. (About 26 schillings equal one 
dollar. Ed.) 

Another project in which Austria hopes to participate is 
the Eurochemic enterprise in Belgium, a OEEC venture which 
provides for common use of irradiated fuels. This means con- 
siderable financial savings because at present such fuels 
had to be sent to the U.S. for irradiation. 


ROLE OF BANKING IN AUSTRIAN ECONOMY 

Individual investments and deposits in joint stock com- 
panies and private banks exceeded the 10 billion schilling- 
mark in November 1958. With 10,527 million by the end of 
the year, the total was 13% higher than the deposits level 
at the end of 1957. 

Checks deposited in Austrian banks — including the 
Austrian Post Office Savings Bank — amounted to 56% of 
deposits and stocks, thus highlighting the leading role bank- 
ing plays in the Austrian economy at the present time. 

Savings deposits rose from 3,073 to 3,854 million schil- 
lings, or 25%, giving the joint stock companies and banks a 
36% share in the entire credit sector — by far the leading 
position. Commercial credits granted by banks and joint 
stock companies increased by 4%. More than half of these 
went to the industry, approximately one fourth to commercial 
enterprises, and about 5% to trade and building programs. 


— 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS FAVORABLE 

According to a report issued by the board of directors of 
the Austrian National Bank, the balance of payments showed 
a marked improvement in 1958. This is due both to an ap. 
preciable increase of the tourist rate and to the rise of 
capital imports which have been more than doubled. 

The trade deficit was higher, i.e., 2.85 billion schil- 
lings against 2.79 billion schillings in 1957, exports having 
declined more than imports. (About 26 schillings equal one 
dollar. Ed.) Austrian iron and steel exports alone show a 
loss of 1 billion schillings or 21%. 

The balance of services shows a surplus of 4.33 billion 
schillings as compared with 3.59 billion schillings of the 
previous year. Capital influx shows a marked increase from 
6.60 billions to 7.51 billions. Tourist traffic has yielded 
4.34 billion schillings against 3.80 billion schillings in the 
year before (up 14%). 

The total balance of payments shows a surplus of 1.48 
billion schillings as compared to 0.80 billion schillings in 
the year before. The capital balance shows a surplus of 3.08 
billion schillings in 1958 against 1.51 billion schillings in 
1957. The increase in loans from foreign countries has been 
due to the liquidity of the international money markets. The 
electric industry alone received foreign credits in the amount 
of 1.81 billion schillings, which are divided into 1.25 bil- 
lion schillings from Germany, 249 million from Switzerland, 
78 million from America, and 288 million from the World Bank. 
The government received in foreign capital 1.13 billion 
schillings: 917 million from the U.S. and 209 million from 
Switzerland. In addition, foreign credits of goods amounted 
to 1.07 billion. 

Austria’s cash balance shows an increase of no less 
than 4.22 billion schillings in 1958, 2.38 billion schillings 
or 56% of which consisted of gold. This means a rise of gold 
reserves in the total amount of currencies to 28% against 
19% in the year before. 


CURRENCY INCREASE NO INDICATION 
OF INFLATIONARY TREND 

The bulletin of the Austrian National Bank recently 
noted a currency increase of 3.82 billion schillings, or 
nearly 12%, in the year 1958. This exceeds the expansion 
of the total economy by far: the increase of the gross n@ 
tional product is estimated at a mere 3%. Yet, the currency 
rise has not resulted in any inflationary tendencies; spending 
is generally kept low. 


SEAGOING FREIGHTER FOR VOeEST 

United Austrian Steel (VOeEST) in Linz, Upper Austria, 
has completed the construction of a 14,000 ton seagoilg 
freighter, entirely built of LD (LinzDonawitz) special steel, 
to handle the company’s own goods traffic between Bremel 
and American ports. On its maiden voyage, the freighter, 
which has been named “Linzer Tor’ (Gate of Linz), will 
carry 350 passenger cars to New York. The frejghter will 
carry American coal for use by the VOeEST on its retum 
journey. 
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AFTU REPORTS MEMBERSHIP GROWTH Vienna (11,722), the largest percentage increase in Burgen- 
rs of At the end of 1958, the total membership of the Austrian land (5.7 per cent). 
wed Federation of Trade Unions was 1,458,310. A comparison The membership figures for the Austrian Laender were: 
. ap with the 1957 figure shows an increase of 19,555 or 1.4 per Vienna 546,628, Lower Austria 242,469, Burgenland 26,294, 
e of | cent. Of the total membership, 1,055,994 (72.4 per cent) are Upper Austria 207,582, Salzburg 59,754, Styria 211,077, 
men, and 402,316 (27.6 per cent) are women. 89,270 of all Carinthia 73,295, Tyrol 60,641, Vorarlberg 30,570. 
chil. | AFTU-members (6.1 per cent) were under the age of 18. The following table gives the membership figures of the 
ving } In 1958 the largest total increase was registered in sixteen unions affiliated with the AF'TU by the end of 1958: 
a Membership Percentage Changes since 1957 
Union atendof of Federation Total Jo 
Llion 1958 membership ati 
f the | White Collar Workers 200 ,887 13.8 + 9,326 + 4.9 
from | Federal Employees 112,188 7.7 + 2,828 + 2.6 
sided | Municipal Employees 113,826 7.8 + 999 + 0.9 
n the Employees in the Professions 16 ,409 1.1 + 69 + 4.9 
Building and Wood Workers 186,355 12.8 - 2,253 -~i 32 
1.48 Chemical Workers 64;206 4.4 - 350 - 0:5 
gs in Railroad Workers 125,762 8.6 + 490 + 0.4 
3.08 Workers in the Printing and Paperworking Trades 24,814 1.7 + 413 +1.7 
gs in Workers in Commerce and Transport 25,387 1.8 + 307 +1.2 
been Workers in Hotels and Restaurants 13,461 0.9 - 965 - 6.7 
. The Workers in Agriculture and Forestry 70 ,436 4.8 - 2,117 -29 
mount Food and Tobacco Workers 58,749 4.0 + 1,568 + 2.7 
5 bil- Metal Workers and Miners 267,022 18.3 + 5,417 +2.2 
rland, Textile, Clothing and Leather Workers 109,325 7.5 - §30 - 0.5 
Bank. , Postal, Telephone and Telegraph Employees 45,861 3.2 + 1,678 + 3.8 
sillion Workers in Personal Services 23,622 1.6 + 1,975 + 9.1 
1 from Total Membership 1,458,310 100.0 + 19,555 + 1.4 
punted 
NATIONAL BANK GOLD RESERVES MORE ERP CREDITS FOR THE TOURIST INDUSTRY 
> Less | THAN DOUBLED IN 1958/1959 The Austrian Institute of Economic Research recently 
Llings Between February 28, 1958 and February 28, 1959 the issued a report on the distribution of ERP-credits to the 
f gold | austrian National Bank has increased its gold reserves from Austrian tourist industry. In 1957/58 the Austrian tourist 
gainst | 2653.1 to 5,362.7 million schillings. The increase is due industry received 112 million schillings from the ERP funds. 
to large scale purchases of gold, as well as to the restitution (Roughly 26 schillings equal one dollar. Ed.) Credits allo- 
of 6,150 kilograms of fine gold from the ‘‘Brussels Gold cated to the tourist industry since the start of the Marshall 
Pool,’?’ which holds the gold seized by the German Reich Plan now amount to 662 million schillings or 7% of the total 
during World War II. The National Bank’s holdings of foreign given to all of Austria’s industries during that period. During 
ecently exchange and bills in 1958/59 increased by 13 per cent, to a _ the four-power occupation, the Westem Laender received 60 
ngs, of value of 11,995.7 million schillings, while the overall hold- to 70% of the ERP-credits. In 1955 their share was cut to 
sansion} "85 of gold reserves, foreign exchange and bills rose by 34% and the rest was divided among the Eastem provinces. * 
oss ne} 9 per cent, to 17,358.4 million schillings. Bank note But in the years 1956/57 and 1957/58 the share of the 
urrency circulation increased by only 4:9 per cent (to a total volume Western provinces rose again to 48 and 51%. The hotel 
pending of 15,727.3 million schillings), whereas sight liabilities, industry received 73.5 million schillings. Of the credits given 
specially the accounts of the Austrian credit banks, in- to the hotel industry half was used for new buildings, the 
creased by 64.5 million schillings to a total of 6,845 million. other half for other investments (remodelling and modem- 
This development is due largely to credits raised abroad and izing). Since the beginning of the Marshall Plan, the hotel 
Austria, | "*flects the high rate of liquidity of the Austrian credit insti- industry received 493 million schillings in credits. For this 
seagoing Wtions. The total circulation, comprising of bank notes and sum establishments totalling 17,000 beds were bought and 
41 steel, | Sight liabilities, increased by 17.8 per cent to a volume-of rooms for 35,000 beds were modernized. 146 million schil- 
Bremet} 22,572.3 million schillings, covered by gold and foreign lings of ERP-credit money was used for roads and transport. 
eighter,| ichange to an extent of 77 per cent. 
2), will AU, *) The occupation zones were gs or taal thal 
will STRIAN INFORMATION eae bee com snavet uehlviertel, g 
_— niadeepe Bronce: Tol VOrEIDOE sein, pungucien 
os warner (Vienna'was divided into four zones) 
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MEDIUM-TERM BONDS TO AID INVESTMENT 

The tax amendment removing the one percent securities 
tax levied on short- and medium-term debenture bonds with a 
redemption period up to a maximum of five years, is now 
making it possible for the Austrian banking institutions to 
issue such bonds and bills. This policy is designed primarily 
to facilitate the more effective utilization of the high liquid 
funds of the credit institutions, resulting from short-term 
investments, and to establish better relations between the 
money and capital markets. 


DELIVERIES TO RUSSIA 

According to a brief communique of the Vienna Institute 
for Economic Research, Austria, as usual, has fully met its 
obligations to the Soviet Union last year. The deliveries a- 
mounted to 45.2 million dollars — almost 1% of the gross 
national product. 

Instead of the 200,000 tons of mineral oil, worth 3.75 
million dollars, other goods, mainly rolling-mill products, 
have found acceptance. This meant a rise from 18 to 31% of 
half finished products in the total deliveries. The remainder 
consisted of finished goods. All in all, the Soviet Union has 
received 17% of Austria’s total exports in machinery and 
vehicles. 

Austria also delivered 1,005,536 tons of oil, a quarter 
of which went to Eastern Germany, Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia respectively. Thus, 25 to 50% of the total 
oil requirements of these countries were met by Austrian 
deliveries. However, while Austria is bound by the Moscow 
Agreement to supply one million tons of oil annually, she 
will receive, in return, half a million tons of Russian oil. 
(This is the major concession granted by the Soviets at last 
year’s Moscow talks. Ed.) Thus the share of the domestic 
oil industry in the deliveries, in terms of quantity, sinks from 
35 to 20%. In terms of value, the picture is less favorable; 
the Austrian government must sell this oil at a rather low 


price (200 million schillings) because of its high sulphur 


content which complicates the refining process. 

According to a preliminary estimate, the total cost for 
deliveries to Russia in 1958 was 1132 million schillings, 
i.e., 217 million schillings more than in 1957. (26 schil- 
lings equal one dollar. Ed.) Of this amount 725 million 
schillings fell to the share of the trade agreement and 407 
million schillings to that of the oil agreement. 


MORE POWER USED AND PRODUCED 
Austria’s power production in 1958 rose to a total of 


12.463 million KWH, the Austrian Power Authority reports. 
The individual consumer used 1602 KWH — 98 KWH more 


than in the preceding year. 


" While a total of 11.222 million KWH went for domestic 
use, Austria exported 1,900 million KWH and imported 659 
million; in the framework of international agreements for 
power exchange, the Power Authority invested 1,800 million 


schillings in 1957, 80% of which were raised through credits. 


——_ 


LINZ NITROGEN PLANT BOOSTS OUTPUT 

Austria’s leading chemical manufacturer, the Lim 
Nitrogen Works, increased its production of primary nitroge, 
to a total of 168,400 tons in 1958. Increases were especially 
marked in the production of sulphuric acid, super phosphate, 
granulated fertilizer, softeners, plant material and pharm 
ceutical products — with the total volume rising from 172,00 
to 272,000 tons. 

Sales increased by 34 million schillings, for a tot, 
volume of 1,188 million; (About 26 schillings equal om 
dollar.) However, this increase was completely due to domestic 
sales (which rose by 41 million), while exports fell of 
7 million. 


METALS UP 

Austria’s metallurgical production has shown a genem 
upward trend in 1958. The annual production included 74, 2% 
tons of raw aluminum (up 2 per cent against 1957); 8,904 ton 
of soft lead (up 3.1 per cent); 2,560 tons of hard lead (w 
19.6 per cent); 9.548 tons of electrolytic copper (up 0.5 pe 


cent); 31,039 tons of semi-finished copper and copper allo 
products (up 24.5 per cent); 3,340 tons of semi-finishe; 
lead products (up 9 per cent); 1,277 tons of zinc semi-man- 
factured products (up 1.9 per cent); and 24,410 tons of alt 
minum semi-manufactured products (down by 4.4 per cent), 


AUSTRIAN EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES INCREASED 

Austrian exports to the United States have increased in 
1958. 1958 exports netted a total of 1,177 million schillings, 
as compared to 984 million in 1957 and 1,153 million schil 
lings in 1956. (About 26 schillings equal one dollar. Ed.) 

The recent increase is due chiefly to the intensifie 
export of finished and semi-finished goods, chemical an¢ 
food products. Meanwhile, imports of American commoditie 
declined from 3,658 million schillings in 1957 to 2,187 in 
1958 (3,261 in 1956). Thus the trade balance between Austr: 
and the United States has been reduced from 2,673 (1957) b 
1,640 million schillings in 1958. 


BIRTH RATE STEADY 

118,600 children were born in Austria last year — 169 
births per 10,000 inhabitants. In 1957, the equivalent rate 
was 170. It seems, therefore, that after the steady rise d 
the past years the birth rate has now reached a plateau, b 
1958, the birth rate topped the mortality rate by 33,200¢ 
4.7 per 1,000 (4.2 per 1,000 in 1957). In 1958, the deal 
rate was 0.6 per 1,000 lower than in 1957. 

55,100 marriages were registered last year — 79 ma 
riages per 1,000 inhabitants (81 in 1957). 


U.S. UNIVERSITY RECEIVES GIFT 
FROM CHANCELLOR RAAB 

In the name of Chancellor Julius Raab, the Austria 
Ambassador to the U.S., Dr. Platzer, recently presented tt 
University of Notre Dame with an 18th century painting 
the work of Georg Kaspar Prenner; it depicts the consect 
tion of the Austrian coat of arms to the Holy Virgin. 
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~ CULTURE AND SCIENCE 


KARAJAN: IS ‘ENSEMBLE OPERA’’ DEAD? 

Herbert Karajan, the conductor and General Manager of 
the Vienna State Opera, discussed his immediate plans at a 
recent press conference. Karajan also reviewed the manage- 
ment problems of European opera houses in general against 
the back ground of changing times. 

The Vienna State Opera on the Ring, the reporters 
jeamed, is now one of the most highly endowed opera houses 
in all Europe, second only to the Paris opera. Karajan dwelt 
at length on the so-called stagione (ensemble type) theater 
in the framework of present-day opera. The conductor was 
doubtful whether the traditional ensemble type of organization 
is still feasible: not only do continuous program schedules 
tend to get disrupted by the frequent vacation wishes of the 
stars, he said (according to Karajan, these demands average 
between three and six months per year among the Vienna 
ensemble); but the public, whose taste is becoming more 
and more sophisticated and ‘‘internationalized’”’ through 
records and broadcasting, insists on hearing internationally 
outstanding singers in its own opera house. 

} The ensuing discussion brought out that Karajan’s objec- 
tions are mainly directed against the old-fashioned type of 
ensemble, where the leading roles are sung over and over 
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substitute singers has to be maintained with full pay. 

On the other hand, the conductor stressed, he was fully 
aware that there are definite advantages to a standing en- 
semble; the character, the ‘‘profile’’ of an opera house is 
the result of the mutual artistic adjustment that stems from 
the longstanding association of its members, he said, andhe 
in} “nounced that he has appointed the young director, Wolf- 
Dieter Ludwig, for the job of ensuring the continuous quality 
p| of the repertory productions at the Vienna opera, 

A practical compromise is seen by Karajan in maintain- 
ing several ensembles at a time — a Wagnerian ensemble, 
now in the process of being formed, to be added to the 
Italian ensemble and the Mozart ensemble already in exis- 
tence at the State Opera. 

of The press conference generated a lively debate on the 
b subject of languages — i.e., whether Italian opera ought to be 
g} Sven in German or in the original tongue. Von Karajan, in 
defending his preference for Italian as the language for 
llalian opera performances, pointed to the growing interna- 
tionalization of the Vienna opera: the increasing number of 
foreign audiences as well as the increasing use of singers 
fom abroad who, whether Italian by origin or not, tend to 
shy away from learning their librettos in German. 

NEW SCHOLARLY PERIODICAL 

10 BE PUBLISHED IN SALZBURG 

The first volume of a new periodical for the science of 
teligion and theology, entitled ‘‘Kairos’’, is shortly to appear 
ina Salzburg publishing house. The new periodical plans to 
tim at a reconciliation of factual research with the meta- 
bhysical search of theology. 





the 
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SCHLOSS LEOPOLDSKRON PURCHASED 
BY SALZBURG SEMINAR 





Castle Leopoldskron near Salzburg (above) home of the 
Salzburg Seminar in American Studies, has now been pur- 
chased by the famed institute which for the past decade has 
done outstanding work in representing American intellectual 
life to young Europeans. 

The Seminar’s current (1959) curriculum included such 
subjects as ‘‘American Foreign Policy,’’ ‘‘Literature and 
Mass Media,’’ ‘‘Labor and Industry in America,’’ and will be 
continued with ‘‘American Politics, Economics and Foreign 
Policy’? (June 14 to July 11), ‘‘American Law and Legal 
Institutions’’( July 19 to August 15), and ‘‘American Educa- 
tion’’ (August 23 to September 19); Dr. James B. Conant will 
lecture on ‘“The American High School’’ and hold a seminar 
on ‘‘High School Education: A Comparative Analysis.’’ 


HAUESSERMANN ANNOUNCES PLANS 

Ernst Hauessermann recently discussed plans for his 
term as General Manager of the Vienna Burgtheater. Focussing 
on long-range plans, Hauessermann said that the Burgtheater 
will devote itself mainly to the performance of classical 
drama and contemporary plays calling for the facilities of a 
large stage. The smaller ‘‘Akademie Theater’’ will concen- 
trate on contemporary drama and plays of a high-level enter- 
tainment value. 

The Burgtheater will open with a production of Schiller’s 
‘‘Wallenstein’’ trilogy, staged by Leopold Lindtberg, who 
has signed a five-year contract for several productions each 
season. Lindtberg will also stage a cycle of Shakespeare’s 
historical tragedies, to be completed by 1964, the Shakes- 
peare Year. 

Another cycle, devoted to ancient drama in a new adapta- 
tion by the Austrian playwright Rudolf Bayr, will be produced 
by the Darmstadt stage director Gustav R. Sellner. Produc- 
tions planned for the 125th anniversary of the death of 
Austria’s Ferdinand Raimund, in 1961, include three rarely 


performed plays: ‘‘Moisasurs Zauberfluch’’ (Moisasur’s 
Incantation), ‘‘Die unheilbringende Krone’’ (The Fatal 
Crown), and ‘‘Der Barometermacher auf der Zauberinsel’’ 


(The Weather-glass-Maker on the Enchanted Isle). Stage 
settings will be designed by the famous painter, Oskar 
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Kokoschka. Long-term contracts have been signed with 
directors Guenther Rennert, Oscar Fritz Schuh, Rudolf Noelte 
and Werner Duggelin. Contracts were renewed for Jean Pierre 
Ponelle and Ita Maximovna, stage designers. Hans Thimig 
will assume responsibility for the production of repertory 
works. 

Among new contemporary works, the Burgtheater has 
scheduled Albert Camus’ ‘ Die Daemonen’’ (The Demons), a 
play based on Dostoevsky’s novel, for a first performance in 
the German language. The theater has furthermore secured 
rights of option for German-language premieres of new stage- 
plays by Robert Nash, Tennessee Williams, and Carl Zuck- 
mayer, 

Among actors, contracts have been signed for several 
seasons with Hilde Krahl, Paul Hoffmann, Peter Brogle, 
Peter Weck, Oscar Werner and Walter Reyer. A one-year 
contract has been signed with Sonja Sutter who is at present 
acting in Essen, West Germany. 


THE COMING OPERA SEASON 

Herbert Karajan has announced the program for the 
1959/60 season: 

Richard Strauss’ ‘‘Schweigsame Frau’’, under Karl Boehm 
as conductor and directed by Guenther Rennert, will be 
given in the Salzburg Festival production (beginning this 
fall). Premieres will include: Borodin’s ‘‘Prince Igor’’ (con- 
ducted by Mitropoulos, under the direction of Guenther Ren- 
nert), Rossini’s ‘‘Cenerentola’’ and Gluck’s “Orpheus and 
Eurydice’’ — which will be conducted by Karajan in Vienna 
as well as in the Salzburg Festival production. Oskar Ko- 
koschka will design the sets for Smetana’s “‘Bartered Bride.’’ 


Mr. Karajan will also conduct Ildebrando Pizetti’s 
opera version of T.S. Elliot’s ‘‘Murder in the Cathedral”’ 
and the Vienna and Berlin Philharmonics on their guest 
performances abroad; however, he has cancelled other appear 
ances in Paris, London and Rome. 
oe I eee 
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AUSTRIA'S OLDEST FRESCOES UNCOVERED 

A historical find of importance far beyond Austria’s 
borders was made recently in the Benedictine Monastery of 
Lambach in Upper Austria. Two Romanesque frescoes painted 
in the second part of the 11th century were uncovered there. 
For 300 years they were invisible because of a so-called 
feeding wall. The frescoes are a continuation of earlier dis- 
covered fresco paintings. They are in a room which is 
located between the North Tower and the organ loft and 
depict scenes from the life of Jesus. Art historians said 
that the discovery was of importance because the frescoes 
probably are Austria’s oldest. Moreover, they said, the wall 
paintings were in excellent condition. The work of restoring 
them, however, will take time. The cost will be borne by 
the federal government and local Upper Austrian authorities. 


JOSEPH HAYDN AND THE NEW WORLD 

In the 18th century and the early 19th century it wag 
highly unusual for musical compositions to spread as rapidly 
and as far as did Haydn’s. His success in Europe wag 
matched by success in the New World, where Haydn became 

tremendously popular at a very early date. (It is not easy to 
reconstruct just how far Haydn’s music had spread in America 
before 1800; existing sources are not without error and no 
complete data are extant, but it is quite certain that a num 
ber of Haydn’s works were played in America — and were 
part of regular concerts — even before 1790.) 

As early as April 27, 1792, two unidentified Haydp 
symphonies were played as the second part of a benefit 
concert in New York, given to aid two English refugee 
families. The orchestra members and soloists were not pro 
fessional musicians but soldiers. The source material thep 
shows some gaps, but as of 1786 more evidence is agaip 
available, especially from Philadelphia. Compositions by 
Haydn opened and closed a benefit concert there given fo 
Alexander Reinagle, a composer and conductor of Austriag 
descent. Concert programs of the Philadelphia season of 
1786-1787 also show that one or more works by Haydn were 
performed in almost every concert. There is evidence that 
George Washington attended one of the concerts (May 29, 
1787), at which a Haydn piano sonata for four hands was 
played. 

In Boston, the first performance of a Haydn work ap 
parently took place in 1792. The program said no more than: 
‘‘a grand symphony, composed by Haydn.”’ In the same year, 
the Moravian settlement in Bethlehem, Pa., owned the scores 
of nine different Haydn symphonies and had ordered seven 
Haydn sonatas from Europe. 

In the last decade of the 18th century, Haydn’s works 
had become a regular feature of concert programs in the 
United States, especially of the subscription performances 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston and New York. 

The 5th subscription concert, given March 25, 1793at 
the Corre Hotel in New York, for instance, opened with 
Haydn’s ‘‘La Chasse’’ symphony and then featured — prob 
ably as a first American performance — Haydn’s ‘‘Seven 
Last Words’’ which he composed in 1785 for the cathedral of 
Cadiz in Spain. 

Haydn’s great choral work ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ is believed to 
have had its first American performance in a theater i 
Charleston, S.C. in July, 1796. 

The fact that Haydn’s music was well-known in the 
United States even before the dawn of the 19th century 
testifies not only to Haydn’s importance as a composer bit 
also to the profound understanding of the American musica 
public. 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH HAYDN 


Joseph Haydn, the first of the great Austrian classical 
composers, was born on March 31, 1732, in Rohrau, a little 
village in south-east Austria. His father was a wheelwright, 
and his mother, before her marriage,was a cook in the castle 
of Count Harrach. 
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Entrance to Haydn Museum in Eisenstadt 

/ Haydn’s musical talent became evident at an early age. 
When six years old, he was sent to Johann Matthias Franck, 
choirmaster at Hainburg, who instructed him in music as 
well as in the normal curriculum. Soon he attracted the 
attention of Georg Reutter, Kapellmeister at St. Stephen’s 


Cathedral in Vienna, and in 1740 he was admitted as a 
choir boy. Thus young Haydn came to Vienna, the imperial 
city, with its stimulating atmosphere of music, learning and 
art, 

When his voice began to change in 1749, Haydn had to 
leave the choir, and for a time was in dire need, from which 
he was relieved by a loan from the Buchholtz family. He 
or lessons to eke out a meager living and occasionally 

sang in church choirs and played with dance orchestras. 
He also began to compose, mostly for the piano, but the 
small Mass in F major also dates from this period. 

Joseph Kurz-Bernadon, a well-known actor in Vienna, 
made Haydn’s acquaintance at a serenade in honor of his 
wife, and when he later learned that Haydn had composed 
the music for that occasion, he commissioned him to write 
the music for one of his plays, ‘‘Der krumme Teufel.’’ That 
was Haydn’s first contact with the stage. 

Among the tenants in the house near the Michaelerkirche 
where Haydn lived was the famous poet Pietro Metastasio, 
and it was through him that Haydn became a pupil of Nicola 
Potpora, who taught him the Italian style of composition. In 
return, he discharged the duties of a personal servant, an 
experience from which, Haydn said, ‘‘I derived much benefit.’’ 

The gifted young musician soon attracted the attention 
of Joseph von Fuernberg, a great lover of music, who invited 
, him to compose chamber music for musical evenings at 











A 
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Schloss Weinzierl in Lower Austria and, in 1759 recommended 
young Haydn to Count Morzin for the post of Kapellmeister. 
Haydn produced his first symphony in the same year. Not 
much later Haydn obtained a new position as deputy Kapell- 
meister to Prince Paul Anton Esterhazy; the principal 
Kapellmeister then was Gregor Joseph Werner. 

Though bound to accede to the wishes of his superior, 
Haydn found little difficulty in adapting himself to every 
situation. Whether it was church music or opera, symphony 
or string quartet, concerto or piano sonata — Haydn’s imspira- 
tion never failed. 

And so for 30 years, from 1761-1790, Haydn worked 
indefatigably for the Esterhazy family, But on the death of 
Prince Nicholas I,on Sept. 28, 1790, the musical establish- 
ment was disbanded and Haydn was on his own. However, 
he continued to receive a salary and a pension, and still 
regarded himself as the Prince’s Kapellmeister. 

Haydn returned to Vienna with the intention of settling 
down there. But, in November, 1790, he was approached by a 
musician and promoter named John Peter Salomon, who 
persuaded him to come to London. 

On December 15, 1790, Haydn bade farewell to his 
friends, including Mozart,whom he was seeing for the Last 
time. His first London stay lasted until the summer of 1792; 
but a year later another invitation came from Salomon and 
his second visit to London lasted from January 19, 1794; till 
the end of August, 1795. During these visits Haydn’s ap- 
parently inexhaustible inspiration produced the twelve great 
symphonies, which today are known as the ‘‘Salomon Set,”’ 
as well as a host of lesser works. He received many honors: 
Oxford University made him a doctor of music, the royal 
family appreciated him, musicloving England took him 
to its heart. In England he came to know the oratorios of 
Handel. After his return to Vienna, he composed his two 
great oratorios: ‘‘The Creation’’ in 1798, and ‘“The Seasons’”’ 
in 1801. A little earlier, Haydn had written one of his smallest 
but most widely known works, the ‘‘Gott erhalte’’ which 
became the Imperial anthem. } 

Haydn had perfected the symphony in England, and the 
oratorio in Vienna. Now he turned to church music. On the 
accession of Prince Nicholas II, the Esterhazy musical 
establishment, with its permanent Kapellmeister Joseph 
Haydn, was revived. In 1796, Haydn composed his three 
great Masses, the ‘‘Nelson,’’ the ‘‘Theresia,’’ and the 
“Harmony,” as well as one or two smaller ones. These 
Masses and the String Quartets OP. 76, 77 and 103 (including 
the ‘‘Emperor’’ Quartet with its variations on ‘‘Gott erhalte’’) 
represent the glory of the aging master. 

His last public appearance was at a performance of ‘‘The 
Creation”? March 27, 1808. His strength gradually ebbed, and 
on May 31, 1809, he died. 

THE FAME OF JOSEPH HAYDN 

When Joseph Haydn was starting on his first journey to 
England late in 1790, attempts were made to dissuade the 
great m&n (who was nearly 60). He was reminded of his lack 
of knowledge of English; to which Haydn replied: ‘‘My 
language is understood throughout the world.’’ 
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There is no conceit in this remark; it was the simple 
truth. Since 1766, his fame as a composer had been steadily 
spreading all over Europe. In 1764, some of his symphonies 
were alreadyin print in Paris, andin 1765 his works appeared 
in the catalogues of well-known Leipzig publishers. 

By the time Spain had made closer acquaintaince with 
his works (through Luigi Boccherini), Haydn was already 
negotiating with William Forster, an English music pub- 
lisher. 

At the same time, Italy became aware of Haydn’s genius: 
in 1787, the King of Naples invited him. 

London really sealed Haydn’s world-wide reputation. 
After the publication of ‘‘The Creation,’’ Russia (St. Peters- 
burg) joined the circle of his admirers, which was presently 
enlarged by the addition of Stockholm (Swedish Academy) and 
Amsterdam (The Society of the Order ‘‘Felix Meritis’’). 

Haydn lived through the gamut of music from the Aus- 
trian baroque to the Viennese classical age of which he 
himself was one of the founders. It is in his own compositions 
that the process can be observed most clearly. From the 
diversity of forms existing about 1730 — divertimento, 
serenade, symphony, partita and suite — he evolved, after 
tireless experiments, the basic form of the classical four- 
movement symphony. 

His was the structure that Mozart and Beethoven built 
upon. The architectural quality is dominant in the other 
forms of music which Haydn enriched; piano sonatas, con- 
certos and, above all, chamber music and string quartets. 


It is particularly in the string quartets that the great 
development in treatment can be observed. Here the idea of 
thematic development can be seen taking shape, a free yet 
by no means irreverent treatment of each part of the structure 
which, melodically and rhythmically, sets the style for the 
Viennese classics, 

Here was the road leading from the baroque fugue and 
suite to the classical sonata form of the 19th century, } 
must be regarded as a universal problem, and because 
Haydn’s solution of it is also universal, his music found 
universal favour, “‘his language was understood throughout 
the world.” 

All these features of Haydn’s music are underlined by 
his masterly instrumentation. In his treatment of the various 
instruments, either singly or in groups, he breaks completely 
new ground: one need only recall the three flutes in the intr 
duction to Part 3 of ‘“‘The Creation.’’ Here he was the founde 
of new principles and new techniques of instrumentation. 

Yet the importance of Haydn does not lie solely in this 
slow advance into a new world. First place must obviously 
be given to the symphonies and chamber music, especially 
the post-1781 quartets. 

Nor should Haydn’s operas be forgotten - ‘‘Lo speziale,” 
**L,’incon tro impreviso,’”’ ‘‘La vera constanza,’’ ‘‘Il mondo 
della luna,’’ etc. Mention also should be made of his concerti, 
divertimenti and particularly the 126 ‘‘baryton”’ trios. Finally, 


there is his piano music, which to many music lovers is thet 


most familiar facet of Haydn’s works. 
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